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help to dignify a subject which it has been the fashion of philosophers 
since Lotze to treat with more or less derision. Whatever objections 
we may have to symbolic logic, we must admit that here it becomes a 
powerful instrument for the analysis of actual mathematical pro- 
cedures. It enables us to generalize such notions as addition and 
multiplication, and makes such concepts as continuity and infinity 
subjects of investigation and determination, instead of objects of 
helpless awe or the recurrent occasions for intellectual violence. On 
the whole the authors of this work seem to have shown "that with the 
aid of symbolism deductive reasoning can be extended to regions of 
thought not usually supposed amenable to mathematical treatment." 
Doubtless there will be mathematicians and logicians who will point 
out diverse errors in the various demonstrations, and philosophers 
who will find fault with the presuppositions and general methods of 
this work. To all those, however, who value exactness of thought 
for its own sake, this volume and the stupendous labor which it 
expresses, will appeal as a monument of devotion to pure thinking. 
To those who are inclined to belittle the value of such work it may not 
be amiss to repeat the words of Novalis; "Das Lebender Gotter ist 
Mathematik. . . . Reine Mathematik ist Religion. Die Mathe- 
matiker sind die einzig Glucklichen." This sounds like romanticism 
but it is essentially the sober doctrine of that Hellenic philosopher 
who is generally known as the founder of logic and scientific method 
(Met., Book X, Ch. 7, and Eth. Nik., Ch. 8). 

Morris R. Cohen. 
College of the City of New York. 

Le Confiit de la Morale et de la Sociologie. Par Simon Deploige. 

Louvain, Institut Superieur de Philosophic, 191 1. — pp. 424. 

Durkheim and L6vy-Bruhl, representing the dominant French 
school of scientific sociology, declare that moral philosophy is a dis- 
credited study. "All that counts in ethics for genuine knowledge," 
says Levy-Bruhl, "is investigation by sociological methods." This 
statement furnishes M. Deploige with the starting-point for a critical 
and historical review of scientific sociology, in particular that of 
Durkheim and his school. His object is to show, (1) that the con- 
flict of ethics and sociology is an ancient conflict of ideas, long ante- 
dating the sociologists; (2) that the special criticism of ethics made 
by Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl applies only to their predecessors 
in France, Rousseau and Cousin; (3) that the "scientific method" 
is by no means a modern discovery in ethics, since, not to speak 
of others, its essentials were long ago clearly outlined by Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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It is a case, then, of Neo-Scholasticism vs. "modern science." 
Yet nothing "scholastic," in the popular acceptation, will be found 
in the author's handling of the subject. The book is evidence of 
an unusually liberal range of interests and of an extensive scholar- 
ship. It is true that the conclusion is centered rather too exclusively 
upon Saint Thomas, but this part of the work, though instructive, 
is perhaps not even for the author himself its most important fea- 
ture. What he really offers us is, first, a very neat statement of 
the logic of sociology as an impersonal science and, secondly, an 
extremely lucid and interesting review of the course of social philos- 
ophy in France (and also in Germany) from Montesquieu to the 
Durkheim school. The last feature is alone sufficient to make the 
work one of substantial value. 

The sociologist's complaint is that moral philosophy undertakes 
to prescribe rules of conduct a priori, on the basis of an abstract 
"human nature," whereas in fact morality is the expression of tra- 
ditional tendencies whose determination must be a matter of positive 
science. Really, however, the objection lies deeper; not so much 
in the a priori pretensions of ethics as in its assumption that con- 
scious valuation determines human conduct. Here is the real point 
of conflict between ethics and sociology, and here, too, the conflict 
is ancient. According to Durkheim scientific sociology affirms that 
social relations are a matter of law, and this means that society is 
an object sui generis, with laws of its own, which are neither bio- 
logical nor psychological — in other words, that society is a real 
entity, which not only is over and above the sum or the mutual rela- 
tions of the individuals contained in it, but is prior to the individuals 
and absolutely determines them. Human conduct, in short, is an 
impersonal fact, determined by social forces and unaffected by per- 
sonal valuation. The science of conduct is therefore sociology, an 
impersonal and positive science. 

This presupposition (for such it seems to be) is shown by M. 
Deploige, in numerous citations, to be not only the fundamental 
principle of the Durkheim school, but also a harmonizing principle, 
which makes of their social philosophy a fairly coherent body of 
doctrine. "Social Realism" (le rialisme social) is its proper meta- 
physical name, i. e., society is an independent real. Why not leave 
them, then, to the enjoyment of their position? Unfortunately 
they are not wholly content. Durkheim in particular is dismayed 
at the decline of solidarity in modern society, whose condition he 
calls "pathological"; and he is emphatic in holding that sociology 
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is a practical science whose mission is social reform. But here, 
of course, he presupposes the efficiency of just those factors of per- 
sonal valuation and individual choice which his science has rejected. 

According to Durkheim, sociology was born in France, and French 
it has remained. Comte was its founder, Espinas its restorer, Durk- 
heim its present representative. But though Durkheim has inher- 
ited the language and traditions of Comte, according to M. Deploige 
his social realism was not born in France, but "made in Germany." 
As a matter of fact, Comte had no followers in France. French 
economic thought remained, as ever, thoroughly individualistic. 
French law continued to proclaim the doctrine of natural rights. 
Nor, indeed, did Comte himself reach the conception of the reality 
of society, in the modern concrete sense. His philosophy was based 
rather upon an abstract "humanity." When, therefore, the social 
realism was first broached in France, it aroused universal opposi- 
tion. Yet in Germany the organic conception of the state, or of 
the nation or folk, may be traced through a long line of thinkers, 
from Wagner, Schmoller, Schaffle, and Bluntschli, through Lazarus 
and Steinthal, Roscher, Knies and List, back to Adam M tiller, in 1809. 
Its later representatives are Wundt, from whom Durkheim has ob- 
tained the idea of the impersonality of social forces, and Simmel, to 
whom he owes the conception of the divinity of society. His prefer- 
ence for the corporate rather than the political form of organization 
is due to Schaffle. 

M. Deploige betrays a greater respect for social realism in Germany 
than for the same idea in France. Possibly because, as he suggests, 
it there represents a fruitful result won through painful effort and 
experience. The idea of " the rights of man," expressed in the French 
Revolution, was at first nowhere more cordially received than in 
Germany. At the hands of Napoleon, however, the German thinkers 
suffered a painful disillusionment. And after Jena it became clear 
that the loyalty of Germans was due first of all, not to "humanity," 
but to Germany. Under this stimulus was developed the idea of the 
Volk, i. e., of a definite social personality, whose aims and needs are 
to be determined from concrete experience. In the meantime French 
social philosophy has continued to deal with abstract "man"; this 
feature is common to the individualism of Rousseau, the humani- 
tarianism of Comte, and the eclecticism of Cousin ; and the vagueness 
of the idea has had its parallel in the disorganization of French political 
life. This is the philosophy that Durkheim has before him in his 
rejection of ethics as a purely a priori study. The accusation is false 
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when applied to ethics generally, and especially if it is applied to 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Yet, as the author admits, the conflict of ethics and sociology is 
not thus finally disposed of. It represents also the ancient difficulty 
of adjusting the claims of subjective valuation and objective fact. 
This difficulty, however, he is content to point out without attempting 
any further analysis. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Varia Socratica: First Series. (St. Andrew's University Publications, 

No. IX.) By A. E. Taylor. Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1911. 

— pp. xii, 269. 

During the centuries that have elapsed since Plato gave us the 
Socratic Dialogues there have been many influences at work to prevent 
a clear realization of what Socrates actually taught. Every portrait 
of a great man is to some extent colored by the imagination: Socrates 
has appealed to the imaginations of men, and tradition has in conse- 
quence evolved a figure of uncertain outlines. The quest of the real 
Socrates is an undertaking surrounded by difficulties, most of them 
created by hereditary prejudices as to the value of the material at our 
disposal. Professor Taylor has taken up the problem of Socrates 
in this collection of essays, of which he says, "what I hope from the 
complete realization of the whole ... is the dissipation of the 'clouds 
of mystery which . . . veils (sic) from us what is admittedly the most 
striking personality in the history of Greek thought." Thus the 
Epilogue (p. 268), in a strain fortunately suppressed in the preceding 
essays. In the words "complete realization" the author refers to the 
fact that this is only the first series: more will follow in due course. 
In a sense therefore this book is a fragment: our Socrates is partially 
reconstructed but not finished ; and we shall await the remainder with 
interest. For this first series contains work that is best described as 
thorough ; the broad lines of treatment usually adopted by those who 
discourse on Socrates here appear no more; page after page is filled 
with the minutiae that call for effort and close attention. But it is 
still true that students "ardua dum metuunt amittunt vera viai," and 
the reader of these essays will probably end with the conviction that 
some truths have been missed by other writers for want of this same 
laborious treatment. 

A word, first, on the method. It is clear that a reconstruction 
must be made piecemeal; the sources of our knowledge must be 
critically treated so that we may know what has actually been said 



